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Star Island Conferences Hold Great Promise 


The Star Island summer conference sea- 
son is extended again, to cover the period 
from June 22 to August 12. 

Two subjects which will be much to 
the fore this summer are the centenary of 
Celia Thaxter’s birth and consideration of 
the work of the Commission of Appraisal. 
Practically all of the conferences will ob- 
serve in some way the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of Celia Thaxter, 
which occurred June 29, 1835. Lectures, 
pictures, pageants and collections of in- 
teresting material associated with her and 
her island home will be included among the 
observances. The happiest circumstance 
of all will be the presence of Oscar Laigh- 
ton, who at ninety-six will participate in 
the observances in honor of his sister. 

Conference dates and their chairmen are 
as follows: Young People’s Religious Union, 
Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., June 22 to 
July 6; Laymen’s League Week and In- 
stitute of Religious Education, Carl B. 
Wetherell, July 6 to July 138; General Al- 
liance Week, Mrs. Russell P. Wise, Arling- 
ton, Mass., July 13 to July 20; General 
Conference, Rev. Wilton E. Cross, Taun- 
ton, Mass., July 20 to July 27; Conference 
on Churchmanship, Robert H. Loomis, 
West Newton, Mass., July 27 to August 3; 
Congregational Conference, Rev. Charles 
E. Dunn, Rutherford, N. J. 

To have the advantage of reduced rates, 
a registration fee of $3 for each week should 
be sent in advance with requests for room 
reservations, which are to be made as fol- 
lows: Y. P. R. U. conference, Y..P. R. U. 
Shoals Committee, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass.; League Week, Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton; General Alliance, Mrs. Charles P. 
Wellman, 33 Arlington Road, Woburn, 
Mass.; General Conference and Church- 
manship Conferences, Miss Faustina Wade, 
43 Warren Avenue, Woburn, Mass. A 
special weekend rate of $10, from Ports- 
mouth, N. H., and return (including boat 
fare), will be in effect. It will cover three 
nights on the Island, Friday afternoon to 
Monday morning, and include eight meals. 
There will also be a $9 rate for persons 
arriving Friday afternoon and leaving 
Sunday afternoon, or arriving Saturday 
afternoon and leaving Monday morning. 
Star Island is on daylight time. 

Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner of Waltham, 
Mass., and Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president 
of the Meadville Theological School, are to 
be the Sunday preachers for the Y. P. 
R. U. During the first week Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, formerly president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, is to give talks 
on the rocks, speaking on the questions: 
“What Are We Headed for?—to Expect? 
to Forget?—to Become?” and “‘What Is 
to Become of Us?” Dr. Wallace O. Fenn, 
head of the department of physiology of 
the University of Rochester School of 
Medicine and Dentistry, will give a series 


of daily scientific talks. During the second 
week Dr. Leslie Pinckney Hill, president of 
Cheyney Teachers’ College, will discuss 
art, music, philosophy, poetry and human 
relations under the topic ““The Abundant 
Life,” at the afternoon rock-talks. Rev. 
Richard W. F. Seebode of Louisville, Ky., 
will give the morning lectures, on the 
general subjects: Foundations, War and 
Peace, Industry, Politics and Government, 
Faith. 

Rev. H. Stewart Carter of London, 
England, and Ernest W. Kuebler, secretary 
of the Department of Religious Education, 
of the A. U. A., will give evening addresses 
each of the two weeks. The Celia Thaxter 
centenary will be observed by a special 
address Sunday evening, June 30, by Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, president of the A. U. A. 
The usual leadership and student con- 
ferences are scheduled; The Sandpiper will 
be published daily; tournaments and other 
sports and recreational features are being 
arranged. 

Mr. Kuebler will be dean of the Institute 
of Religious Education conducted by the 
Laymen’s League and Mr. Kuebler’s de- 
partment. A new feature, the first Shoals 
convention of the League for the consid- 
eration of chapter problems, will be held 
July 6 and 7. Dr. Richard M. Elliott, 
head of the psychology department of the 
University of Minnesota, will give daily 
Institute lectures on ‘‘Developmental Psy- 
chology.”’ Dean Clarence R. Skinner of 
Tufts College Theological School will pre- 
sent a course on “Social Principles of 
Christianity.’ The study of church-school 
program building, as discussed last summer 
under the leadership of Rev. Frederick M. 
Eliot of St. Paul, Minn., will be continued. 
Mr. Kuebler will have daily conferences 
on “The Technique of Church-School Wor- 
ship.”” Dr. H. Paul Douglass of the Com- 
mission of Appraisal will give two evening 
lectures on church schools. Groups will 
discuss church-school problems under ex- 
perienced leaders. 
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The principal speakers during General 


Alliance Week will be Dr. Frederick R. || 


Griffin of Philadelphia, Pa., who will 


preach July 14 and conduct the daily ser- | 


vices in the chapel, and Rev. John C. 
Petrie of Memphis, Tenn. “The Leader- 
ship of Jesus’’ will be Mr. Petrie’s general 
subject. On Tuesday evening, July 16, 
an original pageant will give an interpreta- 
tion of Celia Thaxter’s life. Dr. H. Paul 


Douglass will take part in a jury panel | 


Monday evening. Dr. Charles E. Park, 


minister of the First Church, Boston, | 


lectures on ‘‘Clipper Ships’? Wednesday, 
using slides. Thursday evening there will 


be dramatics, and Friday evening the an- 
nual banquet with Miss Agnes Costigan © 


as toastmistrees. The Sunday evening 
program will consist of a musicale featuring 
Mrs. Payson Miller, mezzo-soprano, and 
Leonard D. Wood, violinist. The opening 
evening will be given over to Shoals pic- 


tures and a talk, presented by Mr. Weth- © 


erell. 


Alliance members will derive great profit | 


from the daily conferences as follows: 
Monday, Religious Education; Tuesday, 
Evening Alliance; Wednesday, round- 
table conferences on Cheerful Letter Ex- 
change, International Work, Program 
Making, Managing Alliance Money; Thurs- 
day, an original skit, ‘‘A Charge to Keep’’; 


Friday, Presidents’ Conference, conducted — 


by Mrs. Thomas G. Rees. 

Dr. Herbert V. Neal of Tufts College will 
give daily morning lectures at the General 
Conference and Rey. Palfrey Perkins of 
King’s Chapel, Boston, will conduct the 
morning services. Dr. Sydney B. Snow 
will preach July 21. 

Mr. Cross, the chairman, is planning a 
general program for this conference so that 
all ages and all tastes may be made happy. 
In addition to the formal program of lec- 
tures and addresses, the evening events will 
include moving pictures, a pop concert and 
moonlight sail, a program memorializing 
Celia Thaxter, and illustrated lecture by 
Rev. Daniel Bliss, and others. 

A new week of meetings will be the con- 
ference on Churchmanship, which will 
conclude the Unitarian series of meetings. 
The leaders hope to draw to these sessions 
men and women from a large number of 
churches who desire to confer with ex- 
perienced leaders upon the many and 
varied problems of the churches and upon 
means of increasing loyalty to liberal re- 
ligion. Among those whom the committee 
has scheduled to speak are Rey. Dilworth 
Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. H. Paul 
Douglass, and Henry H. Putnam, publicity 
director of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 

The chairman of the Congregational. 
Conference has sent out one of the most 
interesting and attractive programs in its 
twenty years of meetings, and will welcome 
cordially all who desire to stay over for 
this period or for any part of it. 

Jessie H. Donahue. 
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The Spiritual Field 


George Rowland Dodson 


RIN his effort to make clear his great conception 
of the kingdom of God, Jesus used many 
similes. The kingdom, he said, was like a 
farmer sowing his seed, or a family in which 
there was a loving father and a prodigal son. It re- 
sembled the good Samaritan in the famous story. In 
other respects it was like a piece of silver that was lost 
and found. These parables and stories are inimitable. 
Each of them was used to illustrate certain aspects of 
the kingdom, and the images he employed were drawn 
from the simple daily lite of Palestinian people of his 
time. If a great original religious genius should arise 
today with an exalted conception which he wished to 
explain to ordinary men and women, it is reasonably 
certain that he would draw some of his illustrations 
from our modern mechanical, industrial, and commer- 
cial activities. He would make use of the familiar 
images of our life. 

It may be interesting and helpful to consider 
some analogies to the spiritual life drawn from the 
world of applied science. Something of this kind was 
done a generation ago by Henry Drummond, author 
of the still-remembered book, ‘‘Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World.’’ President Henry 8. Pritchett has 
also pointed out the fact that a human being is in 
some respects like an electrical transformer. A noble 
personality transforms the energy of the natural man 
into love of Truth, Beauty and Goodness. 

Consider now Jesus’ saying that the pure in heart 
are blessed for they shall see God. The inference is 
that only those whose hearts are pure have an ade- 
quate spiritual receiver, only they have the intuition 
of the eternal. In his little book, ‘“‘The Eternal 
Christ,’”’ Dr. Joseph Fort Newton puts the question, 
‘“‘What Poets and Prophets See: Is It There?” And 
he answers: 

“To them it is given to behold, with varying de- 
grees of lucidity, an unseen world of spiritual reality, a 
realm of light and truth and beauty whence come all 
compelling inspirations, all inward renewals, all in- 
timations of things to be. The reality of God, the 
sovereign authority of the moral law, the worth of 
the soul and its citizenship in the unseen, the spiritual 
basis of life and society, the beauty of holiness and 
the holiness of beauty—these are the things of which 
they bear witness. With one accord they proclaim 
that life is spiritual activity and intelligence; that the 
underlying and almighty reality is the lving God; 
that the visible and tangible world is but a shadow, or 
a symbol, of the real; that the human spirit is akin to 


the Eternal Spirit, and may participate in the abso- 
lutely real life of the universe. They hold, or rather 
they know, that man is a citizen of two worlds, using 
the scenery of one to make vivid the ineffable truths 
of the other; and this insight, if valid, is the supreme 
gift of man.” 

That is, their visions are not the products of crea- 
tive imagination, but what they see is objective reality 
and is visible to all who possess the necessary instru- 
ments of spiritual vision. Incidentally, the thought 
occurs that if the psychic-researchers ever establish the 
fact of survival of personality after death, it will be 
through some medium, that is, through some rare in- 
dividual who has a spiritual receiving apparatus much 
more sensitive and efficient than that possessed by 
ordinary mortals. 

If weare willing toindulge in asublime speculation 
though not a ridiculous one, we may consider it pos- 
sible to establish communication with the inhabitants 
of Mars or some other planet. Electric waves, bearing 
messages of intelligence from other parts of the uni- 
verse, may even now pervade space. Some day we 
may develop the resources necessary to enable us to 
detect them and so to demonstrate the existence of 
life in other worlds than ours. 

Another conception of the greatest importance is 
now coming into philosophy, namely, that of a spirit- 
ual field. The magnetic field is a familiar phenomenon. 
If some iron filings are poured out on a piece of card- 
board and an electromagnet is held beneath it, the 
particles of iron arrange themselves in a certain pat- 
tern. That is, in the magnetic field there are what we 
in our ignorance cal] “‘lines of force’ that produce a 
certain pattern or order. Now there are competent 
scholars who believe that there are fields of other 
kinds. Thus, Professor William Pepperell Montague 
of Columbia University, New York, in his Ingersoll 
Lecture for 1932, holds that there are at least four 
grades of fields and that there may be more. He calls 
them (1) the mechanical or inorganic; (2) the vital or 
vegetative; (8) the animal or sensory; (4) the personal 
or rational. 

The professor believes that these fields emerge 
successively in evolution and attain to ever higher 
levels until the personal field is reached. The great 
thought then arises that, as in the magnetic field there 
are lines of force which sweep particles of iron into a 
new arrangement and hold them there, so there is a 
spiritual field which tends to bring human lives into 
an order of justice and love. We see how there can 
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be a community of spiritual personalities which in 
some highly developed souls experience a union with a 
divine life. The great mystics, the cosmopolitans of 
religion, report that they have ascended to a level at 
which they are conscious of a divine presence in their 
hearts, of contact with immortal spirit. 

If the analogy of the spiritual field holds, what the 
mystics tell us no longer seems impossible, improbable, 
or strange. ‘This is a gain, for it has often happened 
that a sublime conception has been rejected because 
those to whom it was offered had no place for it in 
their thought scheme. Thus, a sensitive personality, 
feeling the forces active in the spiritual field, must 
naturally seem incomprehensible to one who is con- 
vineed that only the physical field is possible. In this 
way amind that accepts a mechanistic and materialistic 
philosophy as final is shut out from the experience of 
jiving contact with an over-life infinitely higher than 
ourselves. 

The concept of a spiritual field is not new, but it 
has remained undeveloped until the discoveries of 
modern physics made possible a new approach. No 
one, perhaps, has dealt with the subject more interest- 
ingly and instructively than Dr. John E. Boodin, 
professor of philosophy in the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. In his recent book entitled 
“God,” he develops the idea of fields of different 
grades or levels, and he points out some interesting 
implications. We may, he says, “think of the structure 
of the cosmos as a hierarchy of felds. Weare familiar 
with such a hierarchy in the human organism. There 
are the fields of the lower centers of the nervous sys- 
tem; there are also the cerebral fields and the psycho- 
logical fields. . . . In the cosmos we must suppose a 
far greater range of fields—electromagnetic fields, 
gravitational fields, chemical fields, organic fields, 
psychological fields, and over and above them all the 
supreme spiritual field which prescribes the architec- 
ture of all the subordinate fields.”’ 

If we accept tentatively this great idea, we see at 
once that it throws light upon certain difficult prob- 
lems. Students of the process of evolution, for in- 
stance, have long felt that neither the Darwinian nor 
the Lamarckian factor alone, nor both together, is 
sufficient to explain the emergence of high forms of life. 
Why should there be evolution at all if nature is only 
the mechanical rearrangement of lifeless blocks? But 
if we posit a divine field, or rather a hierarchy of fields, 
and a nisus or urge towards the highest levels, evolu- 
tionary thought at once escapes from the impasse in 
which it has lingered so long. “For it is from the 
highest level in the cosmos that the lower levels hold 
their order, that is, all order depends in the last analysis 
upon the structure of this divine field.”’ This con- 
ception is strikingly like what is true in Aristotle’s 
view of the cosmos, namely, that the universe in 
all its levels is on its way to the divine. The Greek 
philosopher quaintly says ‘‘matter has a desire for 
God.” 

“But,” says Dr. Boodin, ‘when we speak of God 
as the highest level in the cosmos, we do not have 
re‘erence to space or time or dependence on lower 
levels. God is not to be concsived merely as the highest 
level of evolution, but as an independent life.” The 
divine must not be conceived as an impersonal field; 


it cannot be less, but rather must be inconceivably 
higher, than what we mean by personality. This is 


not mere speculation or theory. From time to time | 
some of the finest and most sensitive intelligences re- | 


port that they enjoy a consciousness of the divine 
field, a sense of communion with God in rare moments 
as a beatific vision. 

The eminent philosopher, Professor A. N. White- 


head, in his “Science and the Modern World,” ex- | 
pressly declares that this sense of the presence of the | 
divine which man has experienced through the ages is || 
He says ‘“‘the fact of the re- | 
ligious vision, and its history of persistent expansion, | 
is our one ground for optimism. Apart from it, human |} 
life is a flash of occasional enjoyments lighting up a | 
mass of pain and misery, a bagatelle of transient ex- | 


of the first importance. 


perience.” 


Those who have not enjoyed this experience and 


who hold as true a mechanical philosophy according 
to which the experience is impossible, will naturally 
regard the statements of the seers and mystics as 
having no objective validity. 


One more inference and that, if true, of the highest | 
importance, may be noted. The different levels of life 


are not unrelated. The various fields act and interact 
as parts of a system. ‘Within the whole the material 
order is part of the living order and the living order is 
part of the spiritual order, even as in our own organ- 
isms electrons, atoms, molecules, cells, live their life 


within the field of the whole and can be only thus — 


understood.” All that is within any field has some 


relation to everything else in that field, and thisis true | 


in the highest field of all. 

And why should this not be so? “If no atom can 
be set in motion without affecting the remotest part of 
the universe, shall not new impulses in the spiritual 
field have effect through all time and space?”’ 


The bearing of this concept upon the nature and — 


possibilities of prayer is at once evident. As the elec- 
tron or atom is influenced by what goes on in the 
magnetic field, so we may dare believe that a spiritual 


personality may be affected by the emotional states of | 


other personalities in the spiritual field. Is it un- 


reasonable to suppose that ardent love and a prayer | 
that the loved ones may be blessed is no exception to | 
the law that every person or object in a field is affected | 
At any rate, we see | 
how it could be that prayer or loving good wishes may | 
be effective in a sense denied by any mechanical | 


by all changes in the system? 


philosophy. 


This concept of a hierarchy of fields opens up a | 
: For several generations and until | 
recently the minds of many thoughtful men have been | 


magnificent vista. 


imprisoned in a mechanical philosophy according to 


which only the physical is real, the conscious, the in- | 
tellectual, the spiritual, being merely a by-product. | 
From the prison-house of materialism, ideas of this _ 


order set us free. We have believed not too much, 


but too little. Life is no longer meaningless, we are no 


longer the sport of whirling atoms, but members of a 
love system in a spiritual field in which there are forces 
that tend to sweep human life, both individual and col- 
lective, into a divine order. We thus attain a radiant 
vision of the meaning of life which becomes a high 
romance. 


June 20, 1935. 
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Liberty and Liberalism at Stake’ 


David Rhys Williams 


theme is not calculated to bring comfort 
and assurance to anyone, but rather to 
bring a warning and a challenge. It is 
: my conviction that the essential thing for 
which this church stands, for which it was organized, 
and for which other liberal churches were organized, 
is threatened today as never before, within the memory 
of anyone now living. : 
In the course of the last century the gains of lib- 
eralism in religious, political and social relations have 
been steadily triumphant and spectacular. Today, 
however, liberalism faces a life and death struggle. 
A halt has been called to its hitherto advancing train 
in nearly every country of the world. As a matter of 
fact, it suddenly finds itself caught in No Man’s Land 
between two contending armies who are fighting a 
bitter struggle with each other for political and 
economic power, and who look with contempt upon 
the rapidly disintegrating forces of liberalism. 

In many lands today a clash of economic interests 
is taking place between labor, on the one hand, and 
capital on the other. There is a continual maneuvering 
on the part of each for the capture of the strategic 
positions of government. At this very moment the 
noise of resounding arms comes to us from the direction 

of Germany. Yesterday it came from Spain and 
Austria and Cuba, and the day before that from Italy 
and Russia and Mexico—and tomorrow we may be 
sure of hearing of still further conflict in other coun- 
tries. 

We are living in one of those great transition 
periods in human history which are characterized by 
upheaval and uncertainty, where the social instru- 
ments which are to save the future are being fashioned 
and hammered into shape by Vulcanian forces. We 
are going through a period comparable to the bectic 
decades which centered about the Protestant Refor- 
mation and the French Revolution. I, for one, am 
glad to be alive in such an age as this. I cannot help 
but feel, however, that we liberals are going to have a 
very precarious time of it. It is not going to be an 
easy life and a merry one,—for any of us. That is, if 
we intend to remain true to our faith. Both the 
radicals and the reactionaries are in a mood to ride 
roughshod over the values which we have historically 
championed, and we are going to be sorely tempted to 
surrender our ideals and purposes and desert them for 
one side or the other. And this in spite of the fact 
that the contribution which liberalism has to offer 
mankind was never needed as much as it is at this 
critical juncture in the affairs of civilized society. 

Furthermore, the economic support which lib- 
eralism formerly enjoyed because it served the in- 
terests of the middie class is now being gradually 
withdrawn, especially in Europe, due to the confusion 
and bewilderment among middle-class people as to 

where their interests really lie. 

Without reliable economic support, liberalism is 


*An address delivered at the Meadville Unitarian Con- 
ference. 


going to be hard put to maintain itself. It is problemat- 
ical whether it can survive at all because the decisive 
role in history has usually been played by economic 
forces. 

1. The appeal of liberalism henceforth must be 
primarily a moral and a spiritual one. 

2. It must address itself to men’s sense of sports- 
manship and fair play. 

3. It must discover idealistic support among all 
classes of society sufficient to mitigate and mollify 
the harshness inevitably involved in any drastic 
change in the foundations of political and economic 
control. 

What constitutes a liberal? What are some of 
the things which liberalism has historically char - 
pioned? A liberal is one who seeks the fullness cf 
liberty, as much for others as for himself. I have yet 
to meet the man who does not believe in the right cf 
tree speech, free assemblage, free press and free wer- 
ship for himself and his friends. Every Bourbon be- 
lieves in civil liberties for himself; likewise every Com- 
munist. A liberal, however, is one who would preserve 
these rights even for those whose viewpoints, attitudes, 
and loyalties are altogether different trom and even 
inimical to his own. 

Liberalism has always stood for the respectful 
recognition of individuals and minorities. It hes 
claimed that every minority—however hated and de- 
spised—had rights which the majority were bound to 
respect. In politics it has upheld the theory that 
governments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed, and that there are certain sacred 
precincts which even the State must not invade,— 
such, for example, as the privacy of a man’s home and 
person. 

A man’s home must be secure against unlawful 
search and seizure. A man’s person must be secure 
against illegal arrest. His innocence must be taken 
for granted until he has been proved guilty before a 
jury of his peers, and his political opinions are simply 
outside of the jurisdiction of government altogether. 

In religion, liberalism has stood for the complete 
separation of Church and State, the freedom of men to 
accept any torm of religion they choose, or no religion 
at all. It has proclaimed the sovereignty of conscience 
over all other loyalties. It has even urged men to 
liberate themselves from voluntary enslavement to 
creeds and dogmas. It has protected the heretic and 
nonconformist. 

In social relations it has championed the cause cf 
tolerance and mutual helpfulness; equal opportunity 
for all, and special privileges for none, as well as popu- 
lar education and the freedom of scholarship. 

Why is the liberal zealous to guard the liberties 
and the rights of others, and even the rights and lib- 
erties of his enemies? What is the philosophy behird 
his method? What are the motives which prompt his 
strategy? One of the three important motives has 
been suggested by Roger Baldwin, secretary of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. Mr. Baldwin says 
that the American Civil Liberties Union defends the 
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rights and privileges of the most despised citizen on the 
theory that, unless these are safeguarded, then our own 
rights and privileges are insecure. Now this is good 
common sense. It is a selfish motive, but it is an in- 
telligently selfish motive. The man who would insure 
his own prerogatives from invasion must be at all 
times ready to spring to defend the prerogatives of 
the lowliest of his brethren. 

The liberty of the other man is the front-line 
trench of our own liberty. However much one is in- 
clined to play favorites in this matter of defence, such 
a temptation must be resolutely resisted because in 
the end it is a dangerous policy. Let the Jew be dis- 
criminated against, and it will be easier to introduce 
discrimination among Gentiles. Let the Negro’s 
rights before the law be ignored, and it will be easier 
to lynch white folks. Let the Communist agitator 
and political insurgent be deprived of just considera- 
tion, and it will be harder to obtain the just treatment 
of even respectable minorities. Let us throw “‘the 
sincere conscientious objector to war” in jail in time 
of war and turn “‘the sincere conscientious objector to 
military training’ out of state-owned colleges in 
time of peace, and we have cast the first votes for a 
military Reich-bishop to preside over our religious 
destiny. 

No, the true liberal springs to the defence of his 
neighbor’s liberties because he knows that it is the best 
way to defend his own. The true liberal, however, 
does not stop here. The selfish desire for his own se- 
curity does not exhaust his motivation. The true 
liberal defends his neighbor’s freedom because that 
neighbor may have some important contribution to 
make to the discovery of truth and to the welfare of 
society. His opinion must be granted untrammeled 
expression, whether in speech or print, because he may 
possess some wisdom that others have overlooked. 

How much wiser the world would have been today 
if it had only been wise enough not to suppress what 
it considered to be its fools and heretics. No in- 
dividual, no church, no party, no race, has ever had a 
monopoly of wisdom in the past. It would be a 
strange phenomenon indeed if such a monopoly should 
suddenly come into existence today. Not long ago 
Mr. Hitler made the statement that he was solving 
the problems of Germany for the next thousand years. 
What childish conceit! The true liberal has long ago 
discounted such a probability as being infallible. 
He recognizes the value of hostile opinion. He grants 
his enemy the privilege of speaking his mind because 
his enemy may keep him from making a fool of him- 
self. The true liberal holds that in the free expression 
of opinion there is more likelihood of arriving at sound 
decisions and judgments. 

Finally, the true liberal goes to the defence of his 
opponent and critic, not only as a matter of selfish 
strategy, and not only as a means of encouraging the 
discovery of wisdom and truth, but also for the sake of 
the man himself. The true liberal holds that human 
personality is something precious in itself; that it is 
not to be exploited for ulterior purposes; that the in- 
dividual is not to be used as a means to an end, but is 
to be regarded as a glorious end in himself. The true 
liberal gives general application to the teachings of 
Jesus that the Sabbath was made for man, and not 


man for the Sabbath. He proclaims the priority of 
man over every institution of society, whether it be 
the Sabbath, the State, the Church, or even the sacred 
institution of marriage. 

The true liberal holds that society has no right 
to sacrifice some individuals for the sake of other in- 
dividuals, or even for the good of the whole. Ail 
that society has the moral right to do is to protect 
itself from the harmful actions of individuals. To use 
men as pawns in a game, or as cogs in a machine, or as 
stepping-stones to political or economic advantage, is 
to degrade both them and ourselves. Liberalism pro- 
tests against the crushing of individuality by the state 
and the machine. 

Liberalism protests vehemently against the wor- 
ship of Moloch and the Juggernaut. 

“In ancient times, the hungry gods, 
Imaged in wood or stone, 
Enjoyed a living sacrifice 
Of human flesh and bone. 


“Today, the gods, more subtle, lurk 
Where wheels and motors roar, 
Though still the living sacrifice 
Is offered as before.” 


Liberalism proclaims the essential teaching of 


Jesus, which affirms the infinite worth of every in-| 


dividual. ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the 


least of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” || 
It proclaims the superiority of human rights over} 
property rights. ‘‘Of how much more value is a man 


than a sheep.” It proclaims that 


“We are all blind until we see 
That in the human plan 
Nothing is worth the making 
If it does not make the man.’’ 


Is such a religion and philosophy needed today? 
To ask the question is to answer it. Not within the 
memory of anyone now living has the world been so 
captivated by the promises of dictatorship as at the 
present hour. . The lure of dictatorship is a potential 
danger in the United States. If Americans begin to 
succumb in any manner, the liberal will be needed as 
never before—to resist regimentation; to challenge 


coercion and suppression; to mitigate the harshness of | 
a totalitarian state. Liberals—your faith is about to 


be tested as never before. 


* ** * 


REMEMBRANCE 
Hazel Rogers Gredler 


I only ask that after I am gone, 

That thou wilt think of me at certain times— 
Perhaps, when standing on the beach at night 
Thou seest the spun foam lifted and borne on 
Out again, into the ocean’s beating heart. 

Or perchance, when music lifts thee far away 
On beauteous chord and noble majesty— 
And longing, like a mighty oak that strains 
Against the wind, atop a cloud-blown hill, 
O’ersweeps thee; remember I am there. 

But best of all, dear heart, I would be thine 
Amid the hurrying band of human feet 

That crowd the city’s way, and on the face 
Of some sweet, trusting child, thou shalt behold 
My love, as deep, as pure, as close as all Eternity. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


Rowland Gray-Smith 


TWO CLASSES OF GERMAN RELIGION 


At the end of March, the second Synod of the Reformed 
Church, at which the principal utterance was made by Karl 
Barth, set forth the position of reformed Christianity acknowledg- 
ing as its basis the old Heidelberg Confession. In relation to 
the present-day situation it adopted a message demanding that 
the church be granted full liberty of preaching, that the schools 
be preserved from the teaching of the New Paganism, and that 
the state, which has guaranteed the protection of Christian con- 
fessions, be restricted from giving education in the spirit of the 
New Paganism. 

At the end of April, a great demonstration of the German 
Faith Movement was held at the Sports Palace in Berlin, a 
place historic in the struggles for power of the National Socialist 
Party. The Reichswart said of it that ‘the public opinion of the 
world will note, discuss and judge what the Movement has to 
say.”’ It was the first great rally of the leaders of a movement 
which, though fundamentally religious, yet rejects Christianity 
in all its confessions and forms. Professor Hauer agrees that 
his new faith might be called paganism, but it is atheism rather 
than Christianity that he is fighting. He considered the Edda 
as one of the most ancient testimonies of German thought and 
as the source of faith, but he has no idea of resuscitating the pagan 
gods. He demands the systematic instruction of German youth 
in the whole German heritage, and would reserve the reading of 
the Bible for persons of riper age. He is therefore opposed to the 
confessional schools. 

* * * 
CONNECTICUT COLLEGE DISTINGUISHES ITSELF 


The trustees of Connecticut State College have banned not 
only agitation against, but also all public discussion of, compul- 
sory military training on the campus. The Academic Freedom 
Committee of the American Civil Liberties Union describes the 
ban as the worst violation of free speech in a state university 
ever brought to its attention. ‘Such an order attacks the in- 
tellectual integrity and independence of every student and faculty 
member at the college. It is especially shocking in a state pre- 
paring to celebrate the three-hundredth anniversary of its 
founding by pioneers seeking fuller freedom of discussion and 


truer democracy.” 
* * * 


HAIL COLUMBIA! AND JAPAN 

In an interesting brochure the Columbia Broadcasting 
System presents a statement of its new policies. Hereafter chil- 
dren’s programs are to “‘offer entertainment of a moral character 
in the widest social sense,” advertising is to exclude reference to 
laxatives and the discussion of depilatories, deodorants, and other 
things offensive to good taste, and commercial talk is to be 
limited generally to a maximum of ten percent of the total 
broadcasting period. 

Speaking of radio, recent figures showed that Japan, where 
broadcasting is a national public service, has two million listeners 
officially recorded. Only nineteen percent of the programs 
there are described as entertainment and sixty-five percent is 


devoted to ‘‘social education.” 
* * 


JURY TRIALS FOR INJUNCTION VIOLATORS 

A decision of great significance regarding workers’ rights 
was recently made by the Pennsylvania Supreme Court. In 
January last, the Penn Anthracite Mining Company was granted 
an injunction against the members of a Miners’ Union. The 
purpose of the injunction was to restrain the members of the 
Miners’ Union from interfering with the operation of the mines. 
A few days later certain members of the Miners’ Union were 
charged with violating the injunction, and being cited for “‘eon- 
tempt” were refused bail and trial by jury. This procedure was 


questioned, and finally, the Pennsylvania Supreme Court has 
decided unanimously to uphold the right of jury trials in such 
cases. This decision is the first instance in which a state supreme 
court has passed upon the constitutionality of laws that guarantee 
jury trials for alleged violation of injunctions. 

In Massachusetts the Joint Committee on Judiciary has 
reported an anti-injunction bill (H. B. 2007). It aims to limit 
injunctions in labor disputes to illegal acts. Only strong pres- 
sure will secure the passage of the bill this session. 


eerie e 


PRESBYTERIANS WAVERING 


Preaching during the Presbyterian general assembly meet- 
ings, Professor J. Gresham Machen said that “‘there is no doubt 
but that the persons in charge of the ecclesiastical machinery are 
now engaged in crushing the Christian remnant out of the church.” 
An epistolary appeal from ‘‘the Christian remnant’ states that 
“our beloved church now stands waveringly at the crossroads.” 
“We believe,” the letter adds, “that orthodox historical Presby- 
terian belief and ‘modernism’ are wholly irreconcilable and mu- 
tually destructive. Both groups exist in our church as in other 
communions. One group will of necessity be either silenced or 
eliminated from our church ultimately. Which group do you 
want it to be?”’ Unitarians know their answer but have no vote! 

* * * 
HITLER AT HIS BEST 


Called by The Chronicle of World Affairs ‘‘the strongest 
pronouncement on German policy” that Hitler has yet made, 
his speech before the Reichstag on May 21 declared that Ger- 
many will “unconditionally respect”’ all articles of the Treaty of 
Versailles, other than those dealing with armaments, will “‘fulfill 
all obligations resulting from Locarno as long as the other signa- 
tors do,” is ready at any time ‘‘to participate in a system of col- 
lective cooperation for securing European peace,” is willing 
“actively to participate in all efforts for practical limitation of 
unlimited armaments,’ and desires to surrender its efforts for 
economic self-sufficiency. On the same day he decreed military 
conscription to begin next November, and gave the name of War 
Ministry to what has been called the Defence (Reichswehr) 
Ministry. 

THE COOPERATIVES ARE ADVANCING 

Affiliated with the Cooperative League are the two monthly 
periodicals, Consumers’ Cooperation, the organ of the Consumers’ 
Cooperative Purchasing Movement and The Consumers’ Defender, 
the organ of Cooperative Distributors, Inc. This latter organiza- 
tion, during two years existence, has been compelled to move to 
larger quarters four times. Free copies of The Defender, which, 
in addition to being a price list of commodities, is to include 
critical articles analyzing and appraising the growing consumer 
movement, are available from 30 Irving Place, New York City. 
From July 7-13 the Eastern Cooperative League is holding an 
Institute at Amherst, Mass. 

* * * 
SPIRITUAL RRAWAKENING URGED BY STATESMEN 

At the second annual conference of the National Committee 
for Religion and Welfare Recovery a message from President 
Roosevelt declared that ‘‘to bring convincingly to the hearts and 
minds of our people their full responsibilities and opportunities 
in strengthening the spiritual forces of the nation is a task of 
major importance.” 

Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper, one of the speakers, 
stressed the need for religion not only in individual lives but in the 
life of nations, and pointed to historical instances where nations 
caught in ‘‘social cataclysms’”’ had turned to God for strength. 
“Our times demand private and group consciousness and the 
church should help to stimulate them,” he said. ‘‘Religion alone 
can give life meaning and purpose.” 

The committee will promote a national observance of 
Loyalty Sunday on October 6. It hopes that the churches will 
have as many people in attendance on that day as is usual for 
Easter Sunday. 
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BOSTON, MASS., JUNE 20, 1935 


WHAT HYMNS SHALL WE SING? 


FEW persons have mildly expressed surprise 
and no doubt others have silently wondered— 
that the Junior Choirs Festival chorus, Anni- 

versary Week, sang the words of a spring song to the 
tune which is commonly associated with the Christ- 
mas poem “Good King Wenceslas.”’ 

Here is suggested again how complicated is the 
whole matter of tunes and words in hymns meant for 
general use. How often a visitor to a Unitarian 
church qualifies his favorable remarks about the 
service and sermon with a complaint that new and 
strange words have been set to the old familiar tunes. 
Or he objects to the tunes, too, on the ground that 
they are not the particular ones which were popular 
in the church he used to attend. 

In some instances criticism of Unitarian treat- 
ment of hymns is justified. An example is ‘‘Adesie 
Fideles,” in which the refrain commonly translated 
“O come let us adore him” has been changed to “‘be- 
hold him,” and “Christ the Lord” to ‘‘wondrous 
child.” Such instances, however are rare., What 
Unitarian editors have done, on the whole well, has 
been to make available to liber al congregations great 
hymns which would otherwise be unusable because 
of some archaic or theologically complicated expres- 
sion. Few of us are such strict purists that we resent 
the changes which have made ‘Faith of our fathers’ 
(originally an exclusively Roman Catholic hymn) 
available to Protestants, and ‘‘For the beauty of the 
earth” (originally @hrictocentrie, available to Uni- 
tarians. 

When we come to the setting of entirely new 
or different hymns to old tunes, we are on even surer 


ground. Who wishes our children to be taught} 
second-rate words merely because they were popular} 
thirty years ago? “St. Gertrude” is of questionable) 
worth as a tune (certainly it has been sung far too often}, 
in most churches), but if we are going to sing it, why} 
not use, instead of the military language of “Onwardill 
Christian Soldiers,’ Hosmer’s far superior words “Ror- 
ward through the ages’? As a Christian movement. 
which has produced such finely imaginative hymns: 
as Samuel Johnson’s “City of God how broad and far’) 
and ‘Life of ages, richly poured,” we ought to take 
pride in the worth of those hymns which are now) 
sung almost solely in our churches, but which are sure! 
to win their way into the better hymnals of all da 
nominations. 

Similarly 1 in the matter of tunes, why should we 
continue to sing ‘‘For all the saints’ to such a melan-| 
choly tune as “‘Sarwm”’ when there is available Vaughan) 
Williams’s jubilant “‘Sine Nomine’’? 

Too often we naively assume that our personal 
associations of words and tunes are universal. At a) 
Christmas service a young people’s chorus sang “O. 
little town of Bethlehem” to the tune “St. Louis,” 
which would seem to perhaps most of us a universal 
and permanent association. At the conclusion of the. 
service one father commented, ‘‘It was a good service, 
but I can never get quite used to singing Phillips 
Brooks’s carol to that tune; in England we always. 
sang it to another.’”’ That English tune, “Forest |} 
Green,’ is perhaps more appropriate than our own— |] 
if it is, why not learn it and enjoy it? Our aim’ 
should be the best there is, in words and music, from | 
whatever source or century. 

It.is interesting to note that the committee in 
charge of the Junior Choir festival was after all not 
imposing a confusing innovation upon a group of de- 
fenceless children. The Latin name of the melody 
referred tois “Tempus adest jloridum,” which itself sug- | 
gests that it is properly a spring carol, dating from the 
sixteenth century. Not until 1853 did John Mason | 
Neale set to it the words of “Good King Wenceslas.” | 
In this, as in numerous other instances, Unitarians | 
are heralded as innovators when they are really only) 
conservative defenders of an ancient tradition. 

Frank O. Holmes. 


} 


* * 


A FREE CATHOLICISM 


HE recent meeting in Boston of the liberal evan- | 
gelicals of the Episcopal Church shows how really | 
narrow is the ground that separates the left wing | 

of the Episcopal Church from the right wing of Uni- | 
tarianism. The delegates listened to Dr. William 
Adams Brown of the Union Theological Seminary plead 
with them to emphasize their spiritual kinship with 
other branches of the Christian church and to consider 
seriously the value of non-Episcopal ordination, the 
non-recognition of which is one of the chief reasons for 
the inability of Christians to reach a really organic 
unity. 

The way now seems clear for a closer examination 
of the ground that is common to liberal evangelicalism 
and Unitarianism. Would it not be possible for 
groups from both of these churches to work together 
in unity of spirit to Take clear what it is that they 
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hold in common and wherein, if at all, they funda- 
mentally differ? Apparently a large group of influen- 
tial ministers of the Episcopal Church, educated in 
the catholic tradition, is seeking a larger freedom of be- 
lief, while, at the same time, a large group of influential 
Unitarian ministers, educated in the love of freedom, is 
seeking to absorb as much as possible of the catholic 
tradition. These two groups should be able to point 
the way to the solution of that most difficult of all 
problems—the reconciliation of tradition with liberty, 
upon which reconciliation alone any true union must 
be based. 


Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* * 


PERSONAL EQUATION IN SOCIAL CUTLOGK 


NITARIANS hold in unity of spirit a diversity 
of convictions.” This is a glorious ideal. We 
may well be proud of so high an aim. If we 

can accomplish it, what a contribution to spiritual life 
we shall have made! But can we? Can we have unity 
of spirit in the specific matter which is now dividing 
us? As was stated during the May meetings, there 
_is apparent a most regrettable ‘“incommunicability”’ 
which like a stone wall*is separating us in spirit as 
well asin opinion. On the one hand are the champions 
_of the cosmic and eternal, on the other hand are the 
champions of the terrestrial and temporal. Differ- 
ence of opinion is, of course, to be expected; we have 
no authority that demands conformity nor do we desire 
_conformity. Yet even among liberals we must expect 
a certain amount of dogmatism when there are matters 
about which we have deep conviction. Some of us are 
as dogmatic as the fundamentalists. But what be- 
_ comes of our beautiful ideal? 

It seems to me that what is causing this spiritual 
dissension is not anyone’s “real religion.’”” The fact 
is that, in spite of the beclouding dominance of the 
practical and immediate interests, these cannot be 
actually separated from the eternal. And the personal 
and social aspects of religion are as indivisible from 
each other as the individual is indivisible from the 
group. The salvation of the one is the salvation of 
the other. To separate on this issue would be shallow- 
ness and superficiality. 

Instead of falling into that snare there is a way in 
which each one of us may help to bring about a greater 
communicability and unity of spirit. To clarify the 
issue I present two questions which each may put to 
himself. (1) Having been myself not too successful 
under the present economic system and therefore 
having little, if anything, to lose if the principle of 
Jesus were applied to society, do I lack appreciation 
of the point of view of those who have been more 
successful? Or (2), having been comparatively success- 
ful, or even “self-made,” under our competitive sys- 
tem, am I jealous of my achievement and do I lack 
sympathy for those less capable of mere acquisition 
or less favored by circumstances? 

These questions might be preceded by the per- 
sonal religious disciplines of prayer and fasting. ‘This 
would help us to determine just how much purely re- 
ligious conviction enters into our attitude. After the 
questions are answered we would be better able to de- 
termine whether we were applying to our practical 


problem those theoretical principles of religion upon 
which we are all agreed. And we would be able to come 
closer together not only in spirit but also in action to 
meet the challenges whcih our social order presents to 
religion today. 

Skillman E. Myers. 


ECONOMIC DICTATCGRSHIP CHECKED 


HE fate of the N. R. A. has made many govern- 
ment officials tremble for fear of further destruc- 
tion in the New Deal by the Supreme Court. 

Business men too have shown no great tendency to 
rejoice over the fall of the instrument which conserva- 
tives claimed was destroying their liberty, but seem 
apprehensive lest further decisions in some way pre- 
cipitate a new crash. Many liberals have lamented the 
decision, but we cannot force out any tears. At the 
inception of the N. R. A. it promised to be a genuine 
instrument for reconstruction in the economic system. 
Apparently it was going to be used carefully but wisely 
to force a gradual but steady resorption of the unem- 
ployed in the industry of the nation. We looked for de- 
crease in hours of labor generally and improvement of 
the conditions of labor until a common basis of decency 
governed the relation of labor and employer everywhere 
throughout the country, with sweat shops and child 
labor made impossible. 

So with suspended judgment and friendly approval 
we watched the early struggles to work out codes. 
Some very great gains were made; some apparent 
gains in conditions were made which turned out to be 
only paper improvements. But gradually the N. R. A. 
took shape, and when we could see what it was to be, 
we were sadly disappointed. Instead of regulation of 
industry for the good of the people, business included, 
it tended to become regulation of industry, particularly 
of prices and competition, for the benefit of business 
without much regard to the welfare of the people. 
Small businesses were squeezed severely, and the giants 
of industry bade fair to exercise dictatorial power. 
Labor, promised much, found the promises meant little. 
Consumers found that their representation meant little 
more than allowing their grievances to be aired. We 
traveled a long way toward monopoly, and the leader- 
ship of a popular President was laying the groundwork 
for dictatorship by the President instead of government 
by elected representatives. The Supreme Court has 
fixed a stop sign on that road. 

We think that it may well prove to have been a 
blow for liberty, in the best sense. We Americans are 
too ready to turn over our power of self-government to 
a popular leader, to wash our hands of responsibility 
for dealing with difficult problems. If greater central- 
ization of control of industry is to be achieved, it is un- 
safe to leave it in the hands either of a President or of 
private individuals. There must be responsibility to 
the people in a way which under our form of govern- 
ment can only be fulfilled by Congress or by men di- 
rectly responsible to and removable by Congress. It 
must be remembered that economic power is poten- 
tially political power, and the Supreme Court has served 
the people well in checking the concentration of that 
power in private hands through the N. R. A. 

Robert T. Weston. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


DR. BUELL SURVEYS CUBA 


Problems of the New Cuba. Report 
of the Commission on Cuban Affairs. New 
York: Foreign Policy Association. 523 pp. 


$3.00. 


This report is the result of two months 
of intensive first-hand study made by Dr. 
Raymond L. Buell, president of the Foreign 
Policy Association, and ten specialists, at 
the request of the Cuban government. 
Each investigator wrote the chapters deal- 
ing with his own specialty, and the whole 
group agreed upon the conclusions subject 
to reservations by certain members. The 
result is a work that exhibits on a large 
scale that well-nigh perfection usually 
attained in the Foreign Policy Association 
Reports. 

The problems are grouped as follows: 
public finance and debt; currency, credit 
and diversification; public utilities; social 
welfare; sugar; public health; labor; edu- 
cation; soil, forestry and agricultural ques- 
tions; family organization, standards of 
living and rural life. The report properly 
emphasizes the fact that, of all of these 
problems, sugar still remains the most 
important. Cuba can hardly expect in 
the near future to market more than 
3,000,000 tons of sugar a year, although 
the island is equipped to produce more 
than 5,000,000 tons. But stability is not 
to be achieved by finding a market for 
5,000,000, tons since this would only accen- 
tuate the evils of the one-crop system. 
“The most important task before Cuba,” 
the commission concludes, “‘is to develop 
sustenance farming to support the country 
population during the dead season, and 
create an agricultural middle class.” 

Until this more diversified and, hence, 
more stable, economic life has been de- 
veloped, no program to improve public 
health, education and social welfare can 
be efficiently prosecuted. Some progress 
has, indeed, already been realized as a 
result of the recent trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Cuba and of 
the abrogation of the Platt Amendment. 
The report rightly shows, however, that 
the removal of this latter vexing grievance 
has not yet prevented considerable inter- 
ference by the American ambassador in 
the internal affairs of the island. This, 
then, is one problem that lingers. As 
long as it does, the extent to which the 
recommendations will be carried out will 
depend unduly upon the willingness of the 
American government and of American 
investors in Cuba to permit them to be 
accomplished. 

Most of the other problems are of such 
a technical nature that only experts can 
adequately criticize the analysis of them 
and the recommendations concerning them. 
One can, at all events, be assured of the 


competency of those who made the studies. 

The mere fact of the publication of this 
report is just as significant as the contents 
of the report. The commission did not 
follow the usual procedure of submitting 
a typewritten copy to the Cuban govern- 
ment for its approval. Had this procedure 
been followed, the result would probably 
have been the same as that in the case of 
the famous Myres Report on the Arkansas 
sharecroppers. It would never have been 
published. 

The publication of “Problems of the 
New Cuba” suggests also that the United 
States might send a similar commission of 
experts to the Virgin Islands. Now that 
the Reynolds Commission has suspended 
its investigation, President Roosevelt has 
again the opportunity of sending trained 
observers to our ‘‘poor house,” with un- 
limited powers to investigate and publish 
their findings. The public would then 
have an accurate picture of the misery of 
our wards. Is it unreasonable to demand 
that we do for one of our possessions what 
American citizens have done for our Cuban 
protectorate? 

Rayford W. Logan. 


* * 
A GOOD TALE 
The Flying Boat. By Robert N. 


McLean. New York: TheFriendship Press. 
$1.00. 


The Fying Boat is the nickname of a 
ramshackle flivver; the story is of Rosario 
Cruz, who drives it. Her father was an 
aristocratic Spanish Mexican, a revolu- 
tionary captain. Her mother came of an 
equally aristocratic family of government 
officials. Naturally marriage was possible 
only by elopement, and the baby, in due 
course, had to be entrusted to the care of 
the family’s Indian washerwoman. Child- 
less herself, the Indian woman came to 
love Rosario as her own. Result, a false 
report of the father’s death, followed by 
despairing retirement of the mother to a 
convent where she soon died. In fear of 
the father’s return, the Indians migrated 
to the States, where the child is lovingly 
brought up. Out of an environment of 
wretchedly underpaid, semi-migratory, 
stolid, squalid peons, Rosario grew into a 
charming girl, who, at fifteen, was leader 
of a Sunday school, missionary and god- 
mother to the Mexican district of an Ari- 
zona town. 

There we find her when the book opens. 
Soon learning her history, she and her 
friends spend much time in a search, 
finally successful, for her father. The story 
is well told. It is not profound, nor is it 
propaganda; just a well-told tale, inter- 
esting to young and old. Distinctly a good 
book for children. 

J. Gilbert Peirce. 


MAIMONIDES 
: A Biography. 


Maimonides 
mon Zeitlin. 


ing Company. $2.00. 


The unusually varied life of Moses ber} 
Maimon receives full consideration in this} 
latest biography of the sage whom the 
world delights to honor on his eigh 1 
hundredth anniversary; but it is Maimon-| 
ides as the scholar of the law that draws} 
the special interest and regard of Dr. Zeit-| 
His work as philosopher and physi- 
cian, while highly honored in Jewish tradi-| 


lin. 


tion, is nevertheless subordinated to his 


work as expounder and codifier of the Law. “| 
And Jewish Law it is that has been the: 


Royal Highway in traditional Jewish) 


learning. Dr. Solomon Zeitlin follows thei 


traditional emphasis. 


Dr. Zeitlin advances a novel theory in} 


his interpretation of Maimonides’ “ ‘Mish-| 
neh Torah” (his Code of the Law). 


monides to formulate a constitution for 
the Jewish people once Jewry is restored to 


its national homeland. Thus Maimonides | 
is brought into line with the nationalistic } 
The sober fact is that | 
there is nothing in Maimonides—not even 


craz2 of our time. 


a faint suggestion—from the standpoint of 


Jewish nationalism. Dr. Zeitlin’s theory | 
strikes the present reviewer as being highly 


fantastic. 
The book shows much erudition. 
fortunately it is entirely too heavy and 


awkward to be worthy of Maimonides, | 


who always sought simplicity of expres- 
sion. 
Beryl D. Cohon. 
* * 


THE KINGS OF BEACON HILL 


The Kings of Beacon Hill. By Chris- 
tine Whiiing Parmenter. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
$2.00. 


This remarkable book is the story of two 


384 pp. 


Boston families, the Kings of Beacon Hill 
and the Bowens of Roxbury. The tale | 


starts in 1900 and continues on to 1934. 
The Kings of Boston are an old family 
holding to the best traditions of Beacon 
Hill. What is the aristocratic Mrs. King’s 
dismay, therefore, to learn that one of her 
sons has married a clerk in a candy shop. 
Mrs. 


tans, describes the characters of the mem- 
bers of our old families with sympathetic 
faithfulness. Her style is not remarkable. 
There seems to be much more conversa- 
tion than description. The language of 
the author is almost too simple. And yet I 
defy anyone, to whom these fine old Boston 
families are familiar, to read the book with- 
out tears in the eyes and a lump in the 
throat. 

This is a book everyone should own. 
Its characters live. Its tone is strong and 
true, direct and on a high level. 

John Henry Wilson. 


i 


New York: Bloch Publish-| 


He! 
sees in it an attempt on the part of Mai-||| 


Un- 


New York: | 


Parmenter, herself a native of | 
central Massachusetts and descendant of | 
many old Massachusetts pilgrims and puri- | 


| 
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General Alliance Hears Departmental Reports 


Jessie E. Donahue 


From the May departmental confer- 
ences of the General Alliance, delegates 
reap a harvest of ideas to take back to their 
respective branches. This year from the 
College Centers conference at which Rev. 
William H. Gysan was the principal 
speaker, to the round-table discussions and 
presidents’ conference, the hours were 
crammed with suggestions for branch com- 
mittees to incorporate into their local work. 

The Evening Alliance has essayed hur- 
ried luncheons or dinners during Anni- 
versary Week for some years, but this year 
its meeting was a real event, at which 154 
persons were in attendance representing 
thirty-six evening groups. Miss Ruth 
Twiss, chairman of the Evening Alliance 
committee, presided over the dinner and 
the speaking program which followed. 
She spoke of program suggestions which 
the committee will have in readiness for 
next season and also announced that July 
16 would be Evening Alliance day at the 
Shoals with appropriate addresses and 
conferences. Brief talks were made by 
Mrs. Thomas G. Rees and Carl B. Wether- 
ell. 

Rey. Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, 
Minn., spoke on the place of the Evening 
Alliance in the denomination. This group, 
he believes, is of great value to the church 
because it brings the business and profes- 
sional women into its active life. The 
church has not required enough in the field 
of real professional competence and it 
needs the active interest of skilled people 
who know how to do things well. The 
Evening Alliance brings together those 
who have a different approach to life and 
who may help to look at the parish from 
the point of view of business. 

Dr. William L. Sullivan of Germantown, 
Pa., addressed the International Work 
conference at which Mrs. Charles E. St. 
John presided. Brief greetings from his 
home churches were presented by Rev. 
H. Stewart Carter of London, England. 

Dr. Sullivan recognizes that the depres- 
sion, with its cruel problems and an ap- 
parently fixed determination among people 
to repress sympathy, makes this a difficult 
time to further international understand- 
ing. The international mind, he explained, 
belongs to that division of mankind which 
conceives of total experience—the whole 
of humanity—as one. Opposed to this is 
the mind which concentrates its emphasis 
on one party, sect, race. The one, as it 
rises to a vision of the sacredness of all 
humanity, expands in the right way. 
Groups and individuals who have this 
vision are bearing witness to an ideal 
which now is defeated, but which, he 
prophesied, shall prevail. 

Dr. Sullivan pleaded for the develop- 
ment of the international mind. ‘Those 
struggling for lost ideals expect you to 


give them sympathy,” he said. ‘We be- 
long not to a segment but to a race which 
some day must learn the great fraternities 
and generosities.”’ 

Mrs. George B. Dewson, chairman, pre- 
sided at the conference of the Post Office 
Mission. Mrs. Eben T. Brackett, secre- 
tary, reported that fifty-four branches 
had been represented at the season’s con- 
ferences in Boston. The death of two 
members of the central committee, Mrs. 


CAROL B. HARTWELL 


Who was elected secretary of the General 
Alliance at the annual meeting May 29. 
Mrs. Hartwell has specialized in the field 
of religious education, and has been a mem- 
ber of the Religious Education Committee 
of the General Alliance. During the past 
year she has been the editor of The General 
Alliance Reporier. She has served the 
First Parish Church, Waltham, Mass., 
in many capacities. 


Charles F. Russell and Mrs. C. W. Ger- 
ould, was noted with regret. Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins of King’s Chapel was the speaker. 
He credited the Post Office Mission with 
being the one Unitarian group devoted to 
missionary endeavor. It has not been 
concerned with making physical additions 
to a sect but has planted seeds of new 
thought and hope and life, he said. Its 
message has been to the individual. ‘‘The 
work which at times may seem dull to the 
group may determine the whole trend of 
a life,’’ he declared. 

At the conference of the Massachusetts 
Social Service committee, presided over 
by Mrs. Arthur G. Robbins, chairman, a 
wealth of suggestions for committees in 


different localities was provided through 
an exchange of experiences in this field. 
Washington, D. C., lays stress upon edu- 
cation and peace measures and those which 
concern the movies. Montclair, N. J., 
taking its cue from the Big Sister Move- 
ment in the Roman church, attends ses- 
sions of the municipal court and follows 
its cases. At Lancaster, Pa., Braille work 
and book-binding has been taken up for 
the benefit of the sightless. The Worcester, 
Mass., committee has its ‘conservation 
of sewing’? through which old materials 
are transformed into attractive garments 
and used for outfitting families all over the 
country—especially in the Southern moun- 
tain districts. This committee also is 
known for its “Unitarian soup” stock, 
which is dispensed through the district 
nurse. The Germantown, Pa., group, as a 
section of the Needlework Guild, made 
about 3,000 articles for use by the district 
nurse. Buffalo, N. Y., Trenton, N. J., 
Schenectady, N. Y., Baltimore, Md., 
Hartford, Conn., and others reported the 
making and distribution of garments for 
the ill or needy. The New York League 
committee has its departments of movies, 
radio, legislation, peace, etc., and several 
other delegates added to the total of prac- 
tical social-service work reported. Mrs. 
Robbins described the camp for diabetic 
boys which the Massachusetts committee 
is aiding. 

A record of notable achievement by the 
Cheerful Letter Exchange was the annual 
report of the secretary, Miss Ethel Lane 
Hersey, read at the conference at which 
Mrs. Harry A. Stevens, chairman, pre- 
sided. There was vocal music by Miss 
Richardson with piano accompaniment 
by Rev. Chester A. Drummond. 

The Cheerful Letter Exchange had the 
honor of placing the name of Mrs. William 
B. Nichols of Quincy, Mass.—long its 
devoted chairman—In memoriam with 
the General Alliance. 

Miss Hersey reported for the committee 
on libraries, Mrs. Henry R. Bowser 
chairman. The number of libraries taken 
care of was 109, of which twenty-seven 
are new. Forty-three are in schools. 
Forty-five different branches have par- 
ticipated in the work. Community li- 
braries vary from a memorial library in 
Alberta, Canada, which still welcomes aid 
although now a town library, to an iso- 
lated mountain town in the South where 
the borrowers number forty families to- 
taling 160 individuals. Many schools 
have been put on the accredited list by 
assisting to make up the minimum of 500 
books required for a school of not more 
than 100 pupils. 

This year forty-five branches have 
contributed 6,096 books, two sets of en- 
eyclopedias, three pulpit Bibles, 3,581 
magazines and other materials to libraries 
in nine states, two Canadian provinces 
and Labrador. The Home Study depart- 
ment, Mrs. Charles P. Dillaby chairman, 
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has had twenty-five students studying 
seriously with eighteen teachers in a wide 
variety of subjects. Text books and 
twenty dictionaries have been provided. 

In the department of Correspondents 
and Appeals, 100 names have been assigned 
to forty-four branches. The list of regular 
correspondents contains 1,125 names. 
The department hopes for the appoint- 
ment of many more local Cheerful Letter 
committees. 

Cheerful Letter workers have distributed 
2,679 books and 31,065 magazines to in- 
dividuals and institutions not classified as 
libraries. Besides these, many thousands 
of cards and large pictures have gone to 
homes and schoolrooms. Over 90,000 cards 
were sent during the year. Miss Hersey 
described methods followed by different 


Report of the Meeting 


A meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the American Unitarian Association was 
held Thursday, May 28, at 10.00 a. m. 

Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, Rev. James 
Luther Adams, and Dr. H. Paul Douglass, 
Director of Studies of the Commission of 
Appraisal, were present by invitation. 

The following were among the items of 
business dealt with. 

The president read a letter from the 
trustees of Proctor Academy for a “Joan 
of $20,000 in the belief that with this sum 
made available, and provided the Unitarian 
Fellowship at large will send us more 
pupils, the Academy will succeed.” A 
motion was offered that the request be 
granted and that the loan, with interest, 
be made. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed a substitute motion was offered 
which the Board by vote decided to con- 
sider instead of the original motion. The 
substitute resolution read as follows: 

“Voted: To appropriate the sum of $5,000 
to be paid immediately to Proctor Academy 
to enable the Academy to continue. 

“Further Voted: That the president ap- 
point a committee to make a survey of 
Proctor Academy, 

“Further Voted: Provided the report of 
the above committee is favorable, and pro- 
vided the Trustees of the said Academy 
raise $10,000, exclusive of any gift from 
the General Alliance, before July 1, 1936 
(said $10,000 to include the $5,000 usually 
raised each year by the Trustees and 
another $5,000 to match the above gift 
from the Association), the Association will 
match additional donations secured by 
said Trustees, dollar for dollar, up to a 
total of $5,000.” 

On the first vote the resolution was lost, 
eleven voting in the affirmative and thir- 
teen in the negative. The vote was then 
reconsidered and adopted, fourteen voting 
in the affirmative and thirteen in the nega- 
tive. 

The directors elected the following mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee for the 


committee groups and told moving stories 
of the spiritual and material benefits 
which have resulted from this work in 
lonely homes and in schools not provided 
with books and supplies by the town. 

Mrs. Forrester Macdonald addressed 
the Religious Education committee con- 
ference, at which Mrs. Hope T. Spencer 
presided. Mrs. Macdonald discussed four 
stages in the development of the normal 
individual: recognition, exploration, or- 
ganization, and application. On _ these, 
she said, all educational plans must be 
based. 

All of the conferences drew out large at- 
tendances of delegates, who seemed eager to 
accumulate as much information and sug- 
gestion as possible to carry back to their 
home churches. 


of A. U. A. Directors 


year: Perey W. Gardner, A. J. Boyden, 
H. W. Brown, Dr. Charles R. Joy, Parker 
E. Marean, Herbert C. Parsons, Charles 
O. Richardson and Mrs. Thomas G. Rees. 

Standing committees were approved by 
the Board. 

The Board appointed the following de- 
partmental secretaries and other officers: 

Executive Secretary, George G. Davis. 

Secretary of the Department of Social 
Relations, Robert C. Dexter. 

Secretary of the Department of Religious 
Education, Ernest W. Kuebler. 

Associate Secretary of the Department 
of Religious Education, Miss Gertrude H. 
Taft. 

Publications Director, W. Forbes Rob- 
ertson. 

Secretary of the Sustentation Fund, 
James C. Duncan. 

Committee on Recruiting the Ministry, 
Fred R. Lewis. 

Editor of the Wayside 
Pulpit, Charles R. Joy. 

Acting under instructions from the meet- 
ing of the Board on May 9, the Budget 
Committee prepared a budget which was 
adopted in the amount of $185,000. 


Community 


Administrative Expenses ..... $37,400.00 
General Expenses .......... 11,759.00 
Unitarian Buildings"... 2.5... 10,500.00 
Conferences and Special Com- 

MISSIONS ee RO oe 14,825.60 
Publication Department ..... 13,693.17 
Department of Foreign Rela- 

CLONS ee ee ea ae ree 5,399.00 
Department of Religious Edu- 

Cation Se ers 2 SS os ee 13,420.00 
Department of Comity and 

Fellowships one 700.00 
Department of Publicity. ..... 4,159.00 
Department of Social Relations 6,426.00 
Church Extension and Main- 

tenance: 

General’. eee eo 21,651.00 

Aided Churches and Missions: 

New England States 1,880.00 


* Board. 


Middle:States=aeemer ser 2,945.04 
Western States. ..-.....-- 11,160.04 
Southern States ........ 12,0126) 
PacificsStavesweeaee eee 10.655,0 | 
Rocky Mountain States .. 600.049 
Canada te: oe 1,470.04)} 
Icelandic Mission ....... 3,093.64 
Finnish Mission ........ 1180.04) 
HIMer agencies aaa ree atene 89.49] 
——7a 


$185,000.00} 


| 
It was voted that the budget be subjected 
to review at the October meeting of the 


It was voted that the request of thei 
Church of the Brotherhood of Chicago, Ill., 
for an appropriation be not granted. 

It was voled that the Commission of Ap- 
praisal be requested to appoint a sub-' 
committee of educators to report to the) 
General Conference at Cincinnati, Ohio,, 
on the responsibility of the Association to) 
Unitarian secondary schools. | 

The president presented greetings from) 
Archbishop Aglipay, for the Independent 
Church of the Philippines, from Bishop 
Boros for the Unitarian churches in Tran-) 
sylvania, from Bishop Jozan for the, 
churches in Hungary, Australia, and from | 
the president, Ronald Jones, for the] 
churches of the British General Assembly. ' 

Tt was voted to appropriate $750 from 
the Billings Lectureship Fund for the 
Joint Student Committee, the remainder at jj 
the discretion of the Administrative Coun- 
cil. 

The Board requested that the president | 
and secretary express the appreciation of 
the directors to the committees, ushers 
and others who contributed to the success 
of Anniversary Week. 

George G. Davis and Perey W. Gardner | 
were appointed members of the Adminis- 
trative Council. 

On the recommendation of the Publica- 
tions Committee it was voted to authorize 
the publication of “Why Am I a Uni- | 
tarian?” by Charles Graves, as a free 
pamphlet in the A. U. A. series. 

Tt was also voted to authorize the printing 
of 3,000 copies of the Unitarian Year Book | 
for 1935-36 and 3,000 copies of the Annual 
Report for 1985. 

The Directors appointed a committee to. | 
represent the Board at the funeral of Dr. 
Carlyle Summerbell, consisting of Rev. 
Lon Ray Call, Dr. George F. Patterson, 
George G. Davis and Rev. Palfrey Perkins. 

It was voted not to appropriate the $800 
additional requested by the Third Church, 
Chicago, Ill., toward the installation of an 
organ. 

The special committee in charge of. 
money-raising was instructed to cooperate 
with Proctor Academy in its coming 
financial campaign. 

The Board voted to hold its next meet- 
ing in Cincinnati, Thursday, October 31, 
during the meeting of the General Con- 
ference. ; 
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Teaching through Creative Activity 


Annual Church School Exhibit 


That many of our church schools through- 
out the country are teaching through 
creative activity was much in evidence at 
the annual Church School Exhibit held by 
the Department of Religious Education 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., dur- 
ing Anniversary Week. Charts, posters, 
relief and picture maps, transparencies, 
drawings, puppets, wood and soap carvings, 
various kinds of models, original note- 
books of many types, photographs, news- 


papers, service books and junior-choir 
gowns came from forty-five church 
schools. 


A large and most artistic scrapbook was 
made by eighth-grade girls in the First 
Parish Church, Portland, Me., to illustrate 
part of the 108rd Psalm which the school 
was memorizing. From the verse, “Bless 
the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his 
benefits,” the class developed the theme, 
“His Benefits,’ dividing the book into 
several parts, which showed the beauty of 
nature, the changing seasons, the fruitful 
earth and human joys. The Bible verses 
were beautifully printed in old English 
script, and illustrated with appropriate 
pictures,—a work that would be a credit to 
a school art department. 

The First Parish, West Roxbury, Mass., 
sent several original and well-constructed 
workshop projects, including models of 
their old Theodore Parker church, John 
Eliot preaching to the Indians from Pulpit 
Rock, and the Brook Farm site. Maps, 
drawings, and transparencies also showed 
the fine work that the pupils had 
done. 

A large pictorial chart has been used 
during the past year in Bangor, Me., as 
the basis of a series of talks by the minister 
on “The Bible and History.” This 
graphic combination of map and chart, 
profusely illustrated with colored pictures, 
suggests in vivid detail the parallel streams 
of history, following in sequence from the 
earliest beginnings, through the period of 
the founders of Israel, to the rise and spread 
of Christianity in 400 A. D. The chart 
would be an addition to the equipment of 
any church school, to be used by minister 
and teachers alike as a basis for study and 
reference. Copies of the chart may be 
ordered through Rev. Stephen H. Fritch- 
man. 

Samples of creative work with Kinder- 
garten and Primary children were shown 
in a collection of clay models of Palestinian 
jugs and dishes and in an Assyrian costume 
painted by a five-year-old child from Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Serapbooks of original 
drawings represented the Kindergarten 
work of the Follen Church, Lexington, 
Mass. 

In their World Friendship study, the 
members of the Manchester, N. H., church 
school made a four-foot friendship light- 


house with flashing beacon, a Temple of 
Good Will, many charts, posters, mounted 
photographs and original notebooks. 

Puppets from Wellesley. Hills, Mass., 
were characters in a play based on the life 
of Joseph. Members of the fourth, fifth 
and sixth-grade classds wrote the play, 
and made the scenery and puppets. Other 
pupils carved chariots, camels and sheep 
from soap and wood for the field scenes 
of the play. 

Another splendid piece of work was the 
Year Book of All Souls’ Church, New York, 
outlining the work of each department, and 
enlivened by snapshots of classes and 
photographs of scenes from plays and 
pageants. 

A very complete set of fine pictures and 
Biblical references illustrated the course of 
study on “The Gospel of Jesus’”’ used with 
a class of fourteen and fifteen-year old 
pupils in the First Church, Providence, 
R. I. Two other classes of pupils, nine 
to eleven years of age, made original and 
unusual picture maps for their courses on 
“How One Man Changed the World,” 
and “Old Testament.” 

Perhaps no project represented more 
work than a large, hand-painted relief 
map made by a class of boys in the West- 
minster Church, Providence, R. I. A 
series of switches controlled the electric 
bulbs which lighted the routes of Paul’s 
journeys. Another class in this school 
made its own Bible Bookcase with a small 
notebook for each book of the Old and 
New Testaments. 

The King’s Chapel School, Boston, dis- 
played the pins and banners which are 
used in their special organizations: the 
Order of the Christian Crusaders for boys, 
and the Order in Honor of the Saints for 
girls. 

Other articles of interest were: models of 
a Roman ship and of a Greek theater, from 
Gardner, Mass.; a Temple of Truth from 
South Boston, Mass.; and mimeographed 
service books with covers designed by a 
class of pupils who studied Ecclesiastical 
Art, from Ithaca, N. Y. Less showy, but 
of as great merit, are many original note- 
books, whose real value is appreciated only 
by the most careful observers. Space 
does not permit the listing of the articles 
sent by the other schools which contributed 
to the exhibit: Boston, Second Church; 
Belmont; Hingham, First Church; Jamaica 
Plain; Leominster; Lexington, First Church; 
Lynn; Marblehead; Marlboro; Medfield; 
Needham; New Bedford; Quincy; Rock- 
land; Roslindale; Salem, First Church; 
Salem, Second Church; Templeton; Water- 
town; West Newton; and Winchester, 
Mass.; Brooklyn and Buffalo, N. Y.; Cin- 
cinnati, St. John’s Church, and Cleveland, 
Ohio; Denver, Colo.; Cedar Rapids and 
Davenport, Iowa; Hartford, Conn.; St. 


Louis, Church of the Unity, Mo.: St. Paul, 
Minn.; Waterville, Me.: Chicago, First 
Church, Ill.; Lebanon, N. H. ; 

This exhibit was a tribute to the untiring 
and enthusiastic direction of Gertrude H. 
Taft, associate secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, who through 
the last four years has given to each church 
school she has visited throughout the 
country, both guidance and inspiration to 
develop original projects and to keep alive 
the possibility of creative growth which is 
the hope of our church schools of the fu- 
ture. 


Kaihryn Hulbert Hall. 


RELIGIOUS ARTS GUILD MEETS 


The Religious Arts Guild held its an- 
nual meeting on Tuesday evening, May 21, 
in the Hale Chapel of the First Church, 
Boston, Mass. Rey. Vincent B. Silliman, 
president, conducted a brief session of 
business. A summary of the year’s work 
was given and attention was called to the 
development during the year of a women’s 
auxiliary under the direction of Mrs. 
Charles F. Whiting of Cambridge, Mass. 

During the past year, Mr. Silliman and 
one or two of the directors have given con- 
secrated service to the new church and 
church-school hymnals to be published by 
the American Unitarian Association. Others 
connected with the work of the guild have 
devoted much of their attention to the 
further development of junior-choir work. 
It seemed, therefore, advisable for the 
Guild at its annual meeting, and in the 
Guild Room, to emphasize the importance 
of the art of music in its relation to the re- 
ligious life. 

The auxiliary of the Guild arranged an 
exhibit of church music, and of other ob- 
jects connected with the choir organization 
of churches, at the Religious Arts Guild 
Room, 25 Beacon Street, and an invitation 
to attend was extended to all. 

The following persons were elected as 
officers for the ensuing year: president, 
Mr. Silliman, Portland, Me.; vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. Ogden Vogt, Chicago, IIl.; 
secretary, Miss Mildred Jones Keefe, 
Boston, Mass.; treasurer, Miss Helen J. 
Destemps, Hartford, Conn.; directors, 
Rev. Edward P. Daniels, Concord, Mass.; 
Dr. Eugene R. Shippen, Winter Park, Fla.; 
Ernest W. Kuebler, Boston; Rey. Walter S. 
Swisher, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Robert S. 
Miller, Lancaster, Pa.; and Mrs. Whiting. 

“A Demonstration of Some Methods of 
Choir Training” was given by Thomas 8. 
Berry, an associate of Dr. Archibald T. 
Davison of Harvard University, with the 
assistance of a volunts¢er chorus of about 
forty voices. Not all members of the 
choir had sung together before. Notwith- 
standing this disadvantage, the response 
evoked by the skillful methods of Mr. 
Berry clearly demonstrated his various 
points, and the audience thoroughly en- 
joyed the choice of selections. 
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OLD SHIP CHURCH WILL 
HOLD COSTUME SERVICE 
TO MARK ANNIVERSARY 


On Sunday afternoon, June 30, at four 
o’clock, in observance of the three-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the 
First Parish, Hingham, Mass., will be 
held what promises to be one of the most 
unique and impressive services that have 
taken place in the meetinghouse in the 
memory of the present generation. The 
building, erected in 1681, is the oldest 
church structure in America to have been 
used without interruption for public wor- 
ship. 

For the first time since the restoration 
of the building in 1930, an early colonial 
service will be reproduced. In the ancient 
setting, colonial costumes will be seen, 
and the atmosphere will be that of the early 
seventeen hundreds. Those in attendance 
will be asked to park their automobiles at 
a distance and to walk to the meetinghouse 
as was the custom in earlier days. Suit- 
able provision will be made for those not 
able thus to walk. 

The tercentenary address will be de- 
livered by Dr. Charles E. Park, minister 
of the First Church in Boston, Mass. The 
commemorative prayer will be offered 
by Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, and one 
time minister of the First Parish. The 
service of worship will be conducted by 
Rey. J. Harry Hooper, the present minis- 
ter. He will be assisted by Rev. Abbot 
Peterson, Jr., of the New North Church, 
Hingham, Rev. T. Clinton Brockway of 
South Hingham, and Rey. Frederic J. 
Gauld of Cohasset, all representing daugh- 
ter churches of the Hingham parish. 

On account of the great interest in the 
service, admission will be by ticket. In- 
vitations have been mailed present and 
former members of the parish. It is hoped 
that most of the guests will come in colonial 
costumes. Those who do will be given 
seats in the body of the meetinghouse. 
Others will be asked to sit in the rear pews 
and in the galleries. Tickets will also be 
available for others willing to come in ap- 
propriate colonial costumes. It is ex- 
pected that there will be some places re- 
maining for the general public. Seats will 
be reserved for ticket holders until 3.45 
p.m. Holders of “costume tickets’? who 
are not in approved colonial costumes will 
not, however, be admitted before this 
time. . 

eer: 


PERSONALS 


Governor Harle of Pennsylvania an- 
nounced recently his appointment of 
Charles J. Dutton, who from 1920 to 1929 
was minister of the Unitarian church in 
Erie, Pa., and from 1929 to 1934 was 
minister of the Unitarian church in Des 
Moines, Iowa, as a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Justice. Mr. 
Dutton will have charge of the eleven 
northwestern counties of the state, with 


his office in Erie. His work will consist of 
having supervision of all the paroles in his 
district, investigation of all pardon appli- 
cations, and similar work for the state de- 
partment. In October Longmans Green 
will publish his biography of Oliver Hazard 
Perry, which will make the seventeenth 
book he has published in the last fourteen 
years. 

Rev. Harold Scott received, on June 7, 
the degree of master of theology from the 
Tliff Graduate School of Theology, Denver, 
Colo. After September 1, Mr. Scott will 
be pastor of the Congregational-Unitarian 
church. Fort Collins is the site of Colorado 
State University. Mr. Scott is now pastor 
of the Denver Universalist church. 

* * 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
HAS GRADUATION EXERCISES 


The Misses Allen School, West Newton, 
Mass., held its graduation exercises on 
Wednesday, May 29, with a number of 
parents, alumnae and friends of the school 
present. Miss Lucy Ellis Allen, the prin- 
cipal, gave a brief address, reviewing the 
work of the school and its high ideals, re- 
ferring also to the high rank of the alum- 
nae in colleges and various other activities. 

Charles J. Connick, well-known artist 
of Boston, Mass., and friend of the school, 
gave the graduation address, ““Beauty in 
the Work-a-day World.” The Glee Club 
sang several selections under the guidance 
of Mrs. Dorothy Fairbanks Baesler, and 
Miss Allen awarded the diplomas. 

* * 


ALLIANCE BOARD MEETING 


Seventy-two board members, committee 
chairmen and guests assembled in the Fi- 
field Memorial Room at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., Monday, May 20, for the 
regular meeting of the Executive Board. 
The president, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, 
presided. Devotions were led by Miss 
Bertha Langmaid, the retiring secretary. 

Among the interesting items of business 
was the encouraging statement of the 
treasurer, Miss Louise Brown. The fol- 
lowing names have been placed In Me- 
moriam, by Alliance branches: Mrs. 
Hleanor Evans Brewer, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Mrs. Ellen E. Howard, Wichita, Kans.; 
Miss Abby L. Sherman, Second Church, 
Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Fanny Cushing, 
Hingham, Mass.; Miss Nellie N. Cole, 
Newton, Mass.; Miss Isabella T. Whitman, 
Plymouth, Mass.; Miss Frances W. Kaan, 
Somerville, Mass.; Miss Almira A. Clark, 
Sudbury, Mass. The name of Mrs. Wil- 
liam B. Nichols has been added to the list 
by the Cheerful Letter Exchange. 

To the list of Life Members are added 
the names of Mrs. Marian D. Hanson; 
Mrs. Abbot Peterson, by the First Parish 
Alliance, Brookline; Mrs. Mildred H. Stack- 
pole, by the Harriet W. Holden Evening 
Alliance, Leominster; Miss Annie L. War- 
ner, by First Church Alliance, Salem, Mass. 

Miss Evelyn G. Sears, for the committee 
on Finance, reported that several gifts had 


been made to students from the 
funds.” 

Mrs. Edward I. Walkley, chairman of thi 
committee on Appeals, announced thai) 
the branches had, as usual, given geneg) 
ously. Not all the appeals were filled, bul} 
three were over-subscribed. i 

Three delegates were elected to repre} 
sent the General Alliance at the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Associa] 
tion: Mrs. J. L. Hyde of the District ail 
Columbia, Mrs. G. F. Smith and Mrs. Ri 
P. Wise of Massachusetts. | 

During the month the president visited] 
branches at New London, Conn., New) 
York Community Church, and Yonke 
N. Y.; Arlington, Barnstable and Newton\j 
Mass. She addressed the Meadville As} 
sociate Alliance at Buffalo, N. Y., attended 
the New England Associate Alliance meet} 
ing at Hartford, Conn., and was guest 
speaker at the Hartford Young People’s 
Religious Union. 

Annual reports were received from the} 
standing committees. 

Miss Bertha Langmaid and Mrs. Maul 
rice Wildes were elected members of the 
committee on Post Office Mission, and 
Mrs. Francis Bush a member of the com} 
mittee on Fellowship. 

Affectionate greetings were sent to two 
directors, Mrs. Franklin F. Raymond, 
Massachusetts, and Mrs. Eliot B. Hussey,| 
New Jersey. Both were absent because of 
recent illness. 

Announcement was made of the death. 
of Mrs. Charles W. Gerould, a devoted] 
member of the committee on Post Office # 
Missions. 

Delegates were present from Canada, 
California, Connecticut, District of Co- 
lumbia, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Texas. 

In her closing words, the president gave | 
a watchword—“Concentration’—for Al- | 
liance work next year. ‘Let us strengthen | 
our own organizations,” she said. ‘We | 
will be stronger for outside work, because | 
of concentration on the church, for the | 
time being.” 

The president referred to the members | 
of the board whose terms of office were ex- | 
piring, expressing deep appreciation of | 
their excellent work, and confidence in 
their continued service. She suggested 
that these women consider themselves a 
“Flying Squadron” to assist in the work 
here, and there and everywhere. 

At the close of the meeting the group 
enjoyed a social hour and luncheon. 

* * 


; 

| 
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Houlton, Me.—A confirmation service 
was held June 2 and eight young people 
Joined the church. A christening service 
was also held and three babies were bap- 
tized. Bernard Archibald, layman and or- 
ganist of the Houlton Church, was re- 
elected president of the Maine State Con- 
ference. 


—— 
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' SHERBORN CHURCH CONDUCTS 


250TH ANNIVERSARY SERVICE 
Leverett Saltonstall delivered the anni- 


versary address Sunday afternoon, June 
6, in the First Parish Church of Sher- 


' born, Mass., which is celebrating 250 years 


of service. 
Music was furnished by the Waltham 
an organization of thirty 


There were greetings by Dr. Louis C. 


' Cornish, president of the American Uni- 


tarian Association; Professor E. C. Moore 


b of Harvard University, and the minister, 
} Rev. William E. Billingham. 


Interesting features were the reading of 


' the scriptures by Robert H. Barber, a de- 


scendant of the original founders of the 


* church, the rendition of an ancient version 
' of an old hymn, and a display of the old 
/ communion silver. 


* * 


_ APPEAL FOR PROCTOR ACADEMY 


The present trustees of Proctor Academy 
can no longer postpone what should have 
Without sustained 
denominational backing over a continuous 


' period of years, no sectarian school can 
' exist, 
_ physically and scholastically. 


let alone expand and _ progress 
The last 
five years have been a challenge for all 


~ schools. 


Backed by an appropriation from the 


' American Unitarian Association, the fi- 


nance committee has already started a 
drive to repay debts of many years’ stand- 
ing, also the present deficit. It also hopes 
to obtain a start on the necessary endow- 
ment fund. Gorham Dana of Brookline, 
Mass., the chairman, reports $2,000 already 
deposited with the treasurer, Robert M. 
Darling. 

Mrs. James W. Sever of Cambridge, 
Mass., will welcome names of interested 
persons. She is in charge of the special 
gifts of large, medium, or smaller sums 
which must be raised this summer, for the 
committee must immediately match, dol- 
lar for dollar, the money appropriated by 
the Association. Some loyal friends of 
Proctor may ask what became of the pro- 
fessionally conducted drive started before 
the depression. The present trustees’ de- 
cision is the real answer. They propose, 
unaided or hampered by highly paid pro- 
fessional agents, to try to raise at least 
$65,000. To reopen with any security and 
not incur more debts, $15,000 must im- 
mediately be secured. 

Are there not enough Unitarians now 
to help develop Proctor into a high-grade, 
medium-priced school? 

% x 


MINISTER RESIGNS 


Dr. Andrew Banning, who has been 
minister of the First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Wilton Center, N. H., for 
the past six months, and who was to have 
been ordained on June 9, has resigned his 


‘pastorate to teach at the Bangor Theo- 


logical Seminary, Maine. 


HERBERT HIGGINBOTHAM 
INSTALLED AT EUGENE 


The ordination and installation of Her- 
bert Higginbotham as minister of the Com- 
munity Liberal Church of Eugene and Lane 
County, Ore., took place Tuesday, May 21, 
at the church. A congregation of 128 per- 
sons assembled for the occasion. In the 
afternoon the ladies of the Alliance gave a 
silver tea and later an Ordination Council 
was held at the church, presided over by 
Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur as moderator. 

Formal ordination and installation took 
place in the evening. Following the report 
of the Ordination Council, the prayer of 
ordination was offered by Dr. William G. 
Eliot, Jr., of Portland, Ore. Dr. Wilbur 
gave the charge to the candidate, stressing 
the three main branches of the minister’s 
work, in the pulpit, in the pastoral service 
and in the community. The sermon of 
installation was preached by Rey. Richard 
M. Steiner, minister of the Church of Our 
Father, Portland. Also participating in the 
formal act of installation were Frank E. 
Semon, moderator of the church, Lewis 
Cook, president of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, and children of the 
church school. Greetings from the Hugene 
Ministerial Association were brought by 
Rev. Cecil F. Ristow, president, and from 
sister Churches by Rev. Clay E. Palmer, 
of the First Congregational Church. Rev. 
Dean C. Poindexter of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Springfield, Ore., also 
participated. Dr. Ernest W. Warrington 
conveyed greetings from the University of 
Oregon. 

* * 
DAYTON CHURCH AND THE T. V. A. 


The First Unitarian Church of Dayton, 
Ohio, is conducting a tour of the portions 
of Tennessee and Kentucky covered by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority activity. Dr. 
Arthur E. Morgan, the engineer in charge 
of the great project, is a member of the 
Dayton church. Dr. Morgan has offered 
the hospitality of the T. V. A. as far as 
guiding the party about the great engineer- 
ing projects. He will also conduct the 
church service which will be held in Norris 
on June 80. Dr. Curtis W. Reese of 
Chicago, Ill., and Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
secretary of the Department of Social Re- 
lations, will accompany the group. This 
pilgrimage is a part of the program of social 
study and research undertaken by the 
congregation. It is planned to visit other 
scenes of social development and experi- 
mentation as well as scenes of labor dis- 
turbance during the summer and the next 
year. ‘‘We can vitalize our program of 
social action,’ Rev. H. Lee Jones, minister 
of the Dayton church, writes, “by en- 
couraging intimate contact of our group 
with social and economic developments 
and by making the church an active so- 
ciological research group. Thus we can 
make our religion have a sense of contact 
with reality which it now sometimes 
lacks.” 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Sts. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minister. 
Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, or- 
ganist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Mornirg prayer 
with sermon by the Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
ot more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


Harvard graduate student with M. A. in Music 
wants position as organist and choirmaster in Greater 
Boston. Experienced, can furnish reeommendations. 
Write Register C-532. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Baston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 

Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


All sizes 
and 
prices. 


for catalog 

or call at 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 

41 Bromfield St., Boston 


SUMMER SCHEDULE 
AT HEADQUARTERS 
Unitarian headquarters at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., announces that as 
usual until after Labor Day the office 
hours will be 9 to 4 o’clock from Monday 
to Friday, inclusive; that all departments 
will be closed on Saturdays except that 
during June one officer of the Association 
will be on duty from 9 to 12. 


* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


George Rowland Dodson is minister of 
the Church of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo. 


Hazel Rogers Gredler is a Unitarian 
minister. 

Frank O. Holmes is minister of the First 
Congregational Society (Unitarian), Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass. 


Skillman E. Myers is minister of the First 
Congregational Society (Unitarian), Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

Robert T. Weston is minister of the First 
Unitarian Society, Schenectady, N. Y. 


David Rhys Williams is minister of the 
First Unitarian Congregational Society, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Pleasantries 
A farmer visited his son’s college. 


Watching students in a chemistry class, he 
was told they were looking for a universal 
solvent. 

‘‘What’s that?”’ asked the farmer. 

‘A liquid that will dissolve anything.” 

“That’s a greatidea,”’ agreed the farmer. 
“When you find it, what are you going to 
keep it in?”—Eachange. 


Deacon Pinch-Penny: ‘‘Yes, suh, he got 


mad an’ called me a derned old bareface | 


scoundrel.” 

Col. Bluegrass: ‘Well, he’s slightly mis- 
taken, suh. You’ve got a goatee ’n’ mus- 
tache.”—Florida Times- Union. 

Said a gushing lady to Henry James, 
“Well, well, dear Mr. Henry James, and 
what is your opinion of life?’ Slowly, 
ponderously, James answered, ‘‘Life, mad- 
am, is the predicament that precedes 
death.”’—The Sunday Times. 


“T’ll be frank with you,” said the young 
man when the embrace was over. “‘You’re 
not the first girl I ever kissed.” 

“And I’ll be frank with you,” she an- 
swered. “You have a lot to learn.” —Wis- 
consin Guard Review. 

ek 

“Well, sir, the upshot of it was that it 
took me ten years to discover that I had 
absolutely no talent for writing literature.” 

“You gave up?” 

“Oh, no. By that time I was too fam- 
ous.” —Juggler. 

* * 

‘‘What are you smiling at?”’ asked Noah. 

“T was just thinking,” replied Japhet, 
“how lucky it was we could go ahead and 
build this ark without waiting for an ap- 
propriation from Congress.’—Pathfinder. 

* * 

“Drink,” said the Irish preacher, “‘is the 
greatest curse of the country. It makes 
ye quarrel with yer neighbors. It makes 
ye shoot at yer landlord. And it makes ye 
miss him.”’—Hxchange. 

ok 

“When a man sings in his bath,’ we 
read, “it does not necessarily indicate that 
he is pleased with life.” It may simply 
mean that the door won’t lock.—Mon- 
treal Star. 

* * 

“When a man can’t afford to buy his 
wife more new clothes, he can’t, and there’s 
no disputing it,” declares a magistrate. 
Oh, isn’t there!—The Humorist. 

Diner: “Waiter, it’s been half an hour 
since I ordered that turtle soup.” 

Waiter: “Yes, but you know how 
turtles are.”— Pathfinder. 

* * 

“You and your wife patch up your 
quarrels yet?” 

“We don’t patch ’em up. We get new 
ones.”’—Hachange. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 
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American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, IIl. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


+ 
~ 


The Meadville — 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry o 
today. Association with the Unij 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address | 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D.| 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. | 
Chicago | 

Conferences on church school worship by Ernes¢} 
W. Kuebler, secretary, Department af Religioucl 
Education; lectures on “Social Principles of Chris. 
eee ” by ae Cie R. Skinner of Tufts: 
ectures on “Developmental Psychology” by Dr., 
Richard M. Elliott of the University of Minnesole a} 
seminar for ministers and superintendents by Rev.i} 


Frederick M. Eliot; a weekend League Conven-i} 
tion—all during | 


LEAGUE WEEK at the SHOAL 
JULY SIX TO THIRTEEN 


Tre MISSES ALLEN’ 


SCHOO OLE 


College and cultural courses for girls. Devel- 
opment of individual character. Friendly at- 
mosphere. Outdoor sports. Resident, day 
and five-day pupils. All college faculty. 


LUCY ELLIS ALLEN, Principal 
Tel. 0131 WESt Newton, Mass. 


Found in the Homes of Thinking People | 


Introducing pai 


The Register 
To New Friends 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 
Introductory Rate of 5 months for one 


dollar. 


I enclose check or currency. 
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